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RM20.ANSo:  1999:MA/2 

AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY 
The  medal  in  America,  Vol.  2 
A series  of  articles  by  various  authors. 
Pub.  1999,  294pp,  illus. 

NI  Purchase 


UA33.Bruc:  1998:SCWPM/1 

BRUCE,  COLIN  R./SHAFER,  NEIL 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money,  Vol.  1.  Specialized  issues. 
Pub.  1998,  8th  ed.,  1224pp,  illus. 

UA33.Bruc:  1996:SCWPM/2 

BRUCE,  COLIN  R./SHAFER,  NEIL 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money,  Vol.  2.  General  issues  to 
1960. 

Pub.  1996,  8th  ed.,  1072pp,  illus. 

UA33.Bruc:  1999:SCWPM/3 

BRUCE,  COLIN  R./SHAFER,  NEIL 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money,  Vol.  3.  Modern  issues 
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Pub.  1999,  5th  ed.,  831pp,  illus. 
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later  1991  edition  of  Charles  Opitz’s  Odd  and  Curious  Money.  Since  your  Librarian 
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I have  always  enjoyed  going  through  Mr.  Opitz’s  works.  They  are  well  illustrated, 
and  quite  comprehensive.  For  those  of  you  who  collect  English  coins,  the  Library  has 
purchased  the  latest  edition  (1998)  of  the  Coincraft’s  1998  Standard  Catalogue  of 
English  & CJK  Coins  1066  to  Date.  It  has  been  expanded  to  717  pages.  Finally,  our 
thanks  to  Thomas  A.  Schillinger  for  his  donation  of  some  very  interesting  foreign 
sales  catalogs  to  the  NI  Library. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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SYMBOLS  OF  THE  EUCHARIST 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

As  one  who  must  confess  to  being  an  agnostic  in  his  more  positive  moments,  the  rite 
of  the  eucharist  - or  mass  or  holy  communion,  call  it  what  you  will  - has  always 
struck  me  as  rather  a strange  one.  That  the  faithful  should,  even  symbolically,  drink 
wine  as  the  blood  and  eat  the  host/bread  as  the  body  of  their  Saviour  has  always 
seemed  to  me  disturbingly  like  pseudo-cannibalism,  and  somewhat  repugnant  as  a 
result,  even  granted  that  the  rite  is  performed  at  the  express  wish  of  the  Saviour 
himself  (1). 

The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  - that  is,  the  belief  that  at  the  moment  of  blessing 
by  the  priest,  the  wine  and  host  are  literally  transformed  into  the  blood  and  flesh  of 
Christ,  whilst  at  the  same  time  retaining  their  original  external  forms  - seems  to  push 
things  into  the  realms  of  actual  cannibalism,  and  increases  my  sense  of  repugnance 
as  a result  Indeed,  this  doctrine  has  caused  more  than  one  crisis  of  faith  amongst 
otherwise  devout  Christians,  for  there  have  been  many  who  have  been  instructed  to 
believe  in  a literal  transformation,  when  their  faith  can  only  countenance  a symbolic 
one.  On  reflection,  then,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  accusations 
levelled  at  the  early  Christians  by  the  pagan  Romans  was  one  of  indulging  in 
cannibalistic  rites  (2). 

Fortunately,  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  all  this  need  not  concern  us  here.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  what  the  rite  involves,  and  to  be  aware  of  the  various  levels  of  belief 
regarding  it  - from  the  purely  symbolic  to  the  literal  transubstantiation. 


The  eucharist  being  one  of  the  principal  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  has 
naturally  given  rise  to  numerous  religious  medals  bearing  various  key  symbols 
relating  to  it  Probably  the  commonest  of  these  is  furnished  by  the  obverse  of  the 
English  medal  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  a modern  white  metal  production. 
This  is  the  chalice  (wine)  and  host  (bread),  with  the  legend  "MY  FLESH  IS  MEAT 
INDEED"  (John  6.55).  Often,  as  on  the  reverse  of  Fig.  2 (actual  size)  - an  English 
communion  medal,  in  aluminium  and  modem  - the  chalice  and  host  are  accompanied 
by  grapes  and  ears  of  wheat,  the  respective  sources  of  the  wine  and  bread.  Note  the 
Christian  monogram  IHS  on  the  host  in  Fig.  2 - another  common  feature. 


Fig.  1 
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Fig.  2 


The  reverse  of  Fig.  1,  though,  is  a much  more  interesting  - and  at  first  puzzling  - 
symbol.  It  depicts  a pelican  feeding  its  young  on  its  own  blood,  which  drips  from  a 
self-inflicted  wound  in  its  breast,  the  symbol  arising  from  a curious  medieval  legend 
(3)  that  the  pelican  did  indeed  feed  its  young  in  this  way.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood 
explains  the  origins  of  this  legend  thus: 

"When  the  Pelican  feeds  its  young,  it  does  so  by  pressing  its  beak  against  its 
breast,  so  as  to  force  out  of  it  the  enclosed  fish.  Now  the  tip  of  the  beak  is 
armed,  like  that  of  the  cormorant,  with  a sharply-curved  hook,  only,  in  the 
case  of  the  Pelican,  the  hook  is  a bright  scarlet  colour,  looking,  when  the  bird 
presses  the  beak  against  the  white  feathers  of  the  breast,  like  a large  drop  of 
blood.  Hence  arose  the  curious  legend  respecting  the  Pelican,  which 
represented  it  as  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood,  and  tearing  open  its 
breast  with  its  hooked  bill."  (4) 

But  however  the  legend  arose  (5),  the  application  of  this  to  symbolise  Christ  ‘feeding’ 
the  faithful  with  his  own  blood  becomes  clear,  and  the  legend  "MY  BLOOD  IS 
DRINK  INDEED"  appropriate  (6). 

Incidentally,  for  those  readers  with  no  knowledge  of  religious  symbolism  but  who  are 
nevertheless  experiencing  some  degree  of  d6j&  vu  at  this  point,  it  may  well  be  because 
the  same  symbol  features  in  the  Louisiana  state  seal. 


But  to  get  back  to  religion,  the  pelican  feeding  its  young  also  features  on  the  obverse 
of  the  silver  medal  depicted  twice  actual  size  in  Fig.  3,  whose  place  of  origin  is 
indicated,  wreathed  in  a symbolic  Crown  of  Thoms,  on  the  reverse:  "Souvenir  of  the 
Precious  Blood  of  Bruges."  The  story  here  is  a fascinating  one  (7). 
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It  is  said  that  in  the  12th  century  Thierry  d’  Alsace,  whilst  crusading  in  the  Holy  Land, 
was  presented  with  some  clots  of  Christ’s  blood,  which  he  took  back  to  Bruges  with 
him,  and  housed  in  a specially  built  chapel  there.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  blood 
- which  is  (or  was)  said  to  liquefy  every  Friday  between  the  early  morning  and  the 
ninth  hour  - was  put  into  a crystal  vial,  sealed  at  each  end  with  a jewelled  crown  and 
an  angel  holding  a censer,  this  being  the  curious  looking  object  depicted  centre-stage 
on  the  obverse,  surmounted  by  the  radiant  figure  of  Christ  bearing  his  Cross. 

Such  medals,  incidentally,  are  - or  at  least,  were  in  the  early  20th  century  - deemed 
efficacious  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  blood  disorders,  and  a necklace  of  red  glass 
beads  with  a medal  of  the  Holy  Blood  attached  was  said  to  protect  children  from 
injuries  through  falling  (8). 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  5 


Another  symbol  of  the  eucharist  which  is  a 
regular  feature  on  religious  medals  is  the 
monstrance  or  ostensorium,  the  usually  elaborate 
and  ornate  vessel  used  to  expose  the  Eucharistic 
Host  for  veneration  by  the  faithful.  Since  about 
the  15th  century  it  has  generally  consisted  of  a 
glass  or  crystal  container,  in  which  the  host  can 
be  viewed,  this  being  at  the  centre  of  an 
attention-grabbing  frame  of  gold  or  silver  rays, 
the  whole  being  perched  atop  an  equally 
elaborate  stem  or  pedestal.  An  example  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4. 

One  crude  and  stylised,  but  effective,  use  of  the 
symbol  is  provided  by  the  obverse  of  the  bronze 
medal  shown  \Vi  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  5. 
This  medal,  which  is  Spanish  in  origin  and  of 
17  th  to  18th  century  date,  depicts  a monstrance 
flanked  by  two  angels,  with  a large  host 
emblazoned  with  and  surmounted  by  a cross. 
The  reverse  depicts  St.  Irene  - probably  St  Irene 
of  Portugal,  with  the  palm  of  martyrdom  and  the 
sword  with  which  she  was  killed.  She  is  now, 
apparently,  regarded  as  a duplicate  of  St.  Irene, 
the  sister  of  St.  Agape  and  St.  Chionia,  Virgins 
and  Martyrs  all,  supposed  to  have  been  put  to 
death  in  Macedonia  during  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  for  possessing  Christian  scriptures 
and  refusing  to  recant  their  faith  (9). 

Another  monstrance  medal  of  the  same  type,  but 
with  a Piet£  reverse  - that  is,  depicting  the  dead 
body  of  Christ  in  his  mother’s  arms  - is  shown 
actual  size  in  Fig.  6.  This  is  bronze,  Spanish 
and  probably  18th  century. 
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Fig.  6 


Two  other  medals  depicting  a monstrance  - both  clearly  related  to  each  other  and  both 
of  Spanish  origin  - are  shown  in  Figs.  7 & 8.  Both  have  a monstrance  on  the 
obverse,  the  host  being  emblazoned  with  the  Christian  monogram  IHS,  and  both  have 
the  Virgin  Mary  as  "the  Immaculate  Conception"  on  the  reverse. 


The  first  of  these.  Fig.  7,  is  a beautiful  bronze  medal,  probably  of  18th  century  date, 
and  is  shown  actual  size.  It  is  interesting  that  on  this  medal  the  lunar  crescent  on 
which  the  Virgin  stands  has  its  points  downwards,  as  in  fact  ought  to  be  the  case, 
with  the  lunar  orb  being  supposedly  illuminated  by  the  radiance  of  Mary  from  above. 
Usually  the  crescent  is  depicted  points-upwards  - I often  fancy  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  Mary  looks  less  likely  to  slip  off  that  way!  (10) 


7 


As  for  the  medal  depicted,  VA  times  actual  size,  in  Fig.  8,  which  is  again  bronze  and 
of  18th  or  19th  century  date,  the  lunar  crescent  is  hardly  visible,  though  on  a second. 
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slightly  different  but  less  well  preserved  specimen  (not  illustrated)  the  lunar  crescent 
is  again  prominently  points-downwards. 

The  legends  on  both  of  these  medals  appear  to  be  read  sequentially  from  obverse  to 
reverse,  and  to  be  Latin  versions  of  a Spanish  prayer,  as  told  to  me  by  Juan  Jos6 
Moreno  y Casanova: 

"Alabado  sea  el  santisimo  Sacramento  del  altar  / y la  Virgen  concebida  sin 
pecado  original." 

That  is: 


"Praised  be  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  altar  / and  the  Virgin  conceived 
without  original  sin." 


A monstrance  of  a rather  different  form  - and  this  one  is  as  much  a reliquary  as  a 
monstrance  - is  that  depicted  on  the  reverse  of  the  brass  medal  shown,  VA  times 
actual  size,  in  Fig.  9.  The  medal,  which  is  probably  of  19th  century  date,  relates  to 
the  Miraculous  Host  of  Bois  Seigneur  Isaac,  a town  some  15  miles  south  of  Brussels, 
and  herein  lies  a story  (11). 

Seigneur  Isaac  was  the  11th  century  Lord  of  the  Manor  who  had  built  a chapel  there 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  That  chapel  is  the  scene  of  our  story,  though  the 
period  that  concerns  us  is  the  early  15th  century,  by  which  time  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  was  one  Jean  du  Bois,  a descendant  of  Isaac’s. 

Now  Jean  du  Bois  was  one  of  those  young  aristocrats  with  a penchant  for  wine, 
women  and  song,  not  to  mention  horses.  Though  nominally  a Catholic  he  was,  shall 
we  say,  a rather  lapsed  one,  as  a result  of  which  his  ancestor’s  chapel  was  somewhat 
underused.  But  all  that  was  set  to  change. 

On  the  Tuesday  before  Pentecost  in  1405  Jean  du  Bois  awoke  to  his  first  vision,  and 
a rather  strange  vision  it  was:  Christ,  who  didn’t  introduce  himself  as  such,  appeared 
in  a blue  ermine-lined  coat  which  he  opened  to  reveal  a body  covered  with  bruises 
and  open  cuts,  the  largest  and  most  terrible  wound  being  in  his  side,  just  below  the 
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heart.  He  then  asked  the  young  nobleman  to  find  him  a doctor  to  treat  his  wounds 
and  - a real  ‘first’  among  visionary  experiences  - an  administrator  of  justice  to  defend 
his  cause.  Jean  is  said  to  have  come  up  with  the  somewhat  feeble  protest  that  it  was 
a bit  late  at  night  for  finding  such  people,  but  Christ  asked  him  to  do  his  best,  then 
vanished.  Such  was  the  state  of  Jean’s  familiarity  with  the  Christian  faith  that  he  did 
not  at  this  stage  recognise  his  nocturnal  visitor. 

The  next  night  it  happened  again,  so  the  following  day  Jean  decided  to  tell  the  rest 
of  the  family  about  it.  Unfortunately  they  all  put  it  down  to  his  usual  over-indulgence 
in  the  local  vintage,  though  he  did  manage  to  persuade  one  brother  to  sleep  in  his 
room  the  following  night. 

Sure  enough,  Christ  appeared  again  to  ask  for  a doctor  and  a lawyer.  Emboldened 
by  the  presence  of  his  brother  (who,  as  it  turned  out,  slept  through  the  whole  thing), 
Jean  complained  that  even  if  he  could  get  such  help  at  this  unearthly  hour,  he  didn’t 
know  where  to  send  it...  At  this  point  his  visitor  directed  him  to  the  estate’s  chapel, 
saying  that  he  would  find  him  there,  and  realise  at  last  just  who  he  was. 

At  this  point  Jean  had  an  out-of-the-body-experience  and,  being  astrally  projected  to 
the  chapel,  found  himself  gazing  upon  the  crucifix  over  the  altar.  The  wounds  on  the 
image  matched  those  of  his  nocturnal  visitor  exactly,  and  at  long  last  Jean  realised 
just  who  it  was  who  was  seeking  his  help.  The  penny  had  dropped:  he  was  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  or,  as  we  would  now  say,  he  had  found  religion  - he  was  a 
"born-again  Christian". 


As  all  this  was  in  progress  the  local  priest,  Peter  Ost,  heard  a nocturnal  heavenly 
voice  which  instructed  him  to  go  and  celebrate  an  unscheduled  mass  in  the  chapel  of 
Bois  Seigneur  Isaac  the  following  day.  Always  ready  to  obey,  the  priest  did  as 
instructed,  arriving  early  at  the  chapel  and  ringing  its  bell  to  let  the  local  populace 
know  that  a mass  was  about  to  start.  Of  course,  first  through  the  door  was  Jean  du 
Bois. 

As  the  priest  began  the  Offertory,  unfolding  the  corporal  in  readiness  for  the 
consecration,  he  noticed,  tucked  inside  one  of  its  folds,  a piece  of  consecrated  host 
which  must  have  dropped  and  stuck  there,  unnoticed,  during  the  previous  mass  - a 
previous  mass  which,  incidentally,  had  taken  place  on  the  same  day  as  Jean’s  first 
vision.  The  priest  tried  to  remove  it  from  the  corporal,  but  it  just  wouldn’t  come 
loose.  Stranger  than  that,  as  he  tried  ever  harder  to  prise  it  off,  fresh  blood  began  to 
well  up  around  it  and  drip  to  the  floor.  The  priest  began  to  panic,  but  born-again 
Jean  coolly  reassured  him  that  this  was  a sign  from  God,  a eucharistic  miracle.  By 
the  end  of  the  service  the  Host  was  floating  in  a veritable  pool  of  blood,  an  event 
which  was  witnessed  by  the  entire  congregation. 

The  blood  continued  to  flow  for  five  days,  after  which  time  it  seemed  to  ease,  then 
dry  up.  By  this  time  the  Church  authorities  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  miracle,  and 
had  launched  an  official  investigation.  To  cut  a long  story  short,  by  October  1413  a 
Papal  Bull  had  confirmed  the  authenticity  of  the  miracle:  Bois  Seigneur  Isaac  was 
on  the  pilgrim  map  of  Europe. 
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Whether  or  not  one  chooses  to  believe  any  or  all  of  this,  the  significance  of  Fig.  9 
should  now  be  clear  enough.  The  reverse  depicts  the  monstrance/reliquary  now 
containing  this  miraculous  host,  with  the  legend  ST.  SANG  MIRACULEUX  SORT! 
D’UNE  PARCELLE  D’HOSTIE  CONSACREE  A BOIS  SEIGNEUR  ISAAC  L’AN 
1405  = Miraculous  Holy  Blood  came  from  a fragment  of  consecrated  host  at  Bois 
Seigneur  Isaac,  the  year  1405.  The  obverse  is  a standard  crucifixion  scene  with  the 
legend  O JESUS  PAR  VOTRE  SANG  PRECIEUX  SAUVEZ  NOUS  = O Jesus,  by 
your  precious  blood  save  us. 

Notes. 

(1)  Matthew  26.26-28;  Mark  14.22-24;  Luke  22.17-20. 

(2)  Edith  Simon,  The  Saints  (1968),  p.53-4.  For  a good  example  of  an 
‘accusation’  of  Christians  sacrificing  a new-bom  infant  then  eating  its  flesh 
and  drinking  its  blood,  see  Edward  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  chapter  16.  For  some  interesting  background  to  this,  see  Reay 
Tannahill,  Flesh  and  Blood:  A History  of  the  Cannibal  Complex  (1975),  p.93. 

(3)  I do  not  know  exactly  where  and  when  this  curious  legend  originated,  but  I 
would  presume  it  began  with  some  medieval  bestiary,  one  of  those  works, 
very  popular  between  about  the  11th  and  14th  centuries,  which  sought  to  read 
moral  lessons  into  the  habits  of  birds  and  beasts  generally.  But  wherever  and 
whenever  the  legend  began,  Dante  (1265-1321)  furnishes  us  with  one  famous 
literary  allusion  to  it  ( Paradise  xxv.113)  and  Shakespeare  (1564-1616)  a 
somewhat  later  one  ( Hamlet  iv.5.145). 

(4)  Bible  Animals,  being  a description  of  every  living  creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral  (1892),  p.498. 

(5)  Edward  Hulme  in  his  Symbolism  in  Christian  Art  (1891;  reprinted  1976), 
p.  183  gives  a slightly  different  view:  "The  bird  has  on  the  tip  of  its  long  bill 
a crimson  spot  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  belief  amongst  the  older  naturalists 
that  the  pelican,  while  really  pruning  its  feathers,  was  feeding  its  young  with 
its  own  blood."  The  naturalist  A.  D.  Bartlett,  in  a post-script  to  his  article 
"Remarks  upon  the  Habits  of  the  Hombills"  ( Zoological  Society  Proceedings, 
1869,  p.142-6)  detailed  his  observations  of  the  Flamingo’s  habit  of  feeding  its 
young  on  a regurgitated  glutinous  fluid  "nearly  resembling  blood  in  colour." 
He  wondered  if  legend  had  transferred  this  habit  to  the  Pelican  for  some 
reason,  or  if  perhaps  the  Pelican  itself  possessed  a similar  ability. 

(6)  The  wording  of  the  medal  does  appear  to  be  geared  to  the  eucharistic  "Pelican 
feeding  its  young"  version  of  the  legend,  but  readers  should  note  that  there  are 
other  versions  of  the  Pelican  legend.  Thus  in  one  version  the  female  pelican 
kills  her  young  with  the  fervour  of  her  love,  but  three  days  later  the  male  bird 
revives  them  by  piercing  his  side  and  sprinkling  his  blood  upon  them.  See 
Arnold  Whittick’s  Symbols  (1971),  p.293.  Hulme  (as  note  5,  p.183-4)  gives 
a slightly  different  version  in  which  the  mother  kills  her  young  because  they 
become  rebellious,  but  then  after  three  days  of  mourning  she  herself  revives 
them  with  her  own  blood.  Brewer’s  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable  (article 
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"Pelican")  gives  yet  another  version  in  which  the  male  bird  slays  the  young 
for  their  rebelliousness,  and  the  mother  revives  them  with  her  blood  three  days 
later.  It  would  appear  that  these  versions  of  the  legend  are  later 
embellishments  of  the  original  "Pelican  feeding  its  young"  designed  to  bring 
it  more  into  line  with  a resurrection  theme  than  a purely  eucharistic  one. 

(7)  James  Bentley,  Restless  Bones:  the  Story  of  Relics  (1985),  p.133. 

(8)  W.  L.  Hildburgh,  "Notes  on  Some  Flemish  Amulets  and  Beliefs"  in  Folklore , 
vol.19  (1908),  p.205-6. 

(9)  My  thanks  to  Juan  Jos6  Moreno  y Casanova  for  the  suggestion  that  the  medal 
relates  to  St.  Irene  of  Portugal.  For  the  claim  that  she  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  other  St.  Irene  see  The  Book  of  Saints  compiled  by  the  Benedictine  monks 
of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Ramsgate  (1994  edition)  under  "Irene  (St)  VM", 
October  20th  (p.284).  On  Saints  Agape,  Chionia  and  Irene,  see  Alban  Butler’s 
Lives  of  the  Saints  under  April  3rd. 

(Sometime  after  the  writing  of  this  article  I had  the  opportunity  to  consult  S. 
Baring  Gould’s  monumental  Lives  of  the  Saints  (16  vols.,  1897-8)  as  regards 
St.  Irene  of  Portugal.  The  results  were  fascinating.  According  to  Baring 
Gould,  St.  Irene  of  Portugal  was  a nun  who,  one  way  or  another  (accounts 
vary),  ended  up  pregnant  by  her  religious  instructor,  a monk  named  Remigius. 
This  so  inflamed  a former  suitor  of  hers  that  he  sent  one  of  his  servants  to 
murder  her,  which  he  did  with  a sword-thrust  to  the  throat,  thereafter  dumping 
her  body  in  the  river.  After  reading  this  I found  myself  wondering  how  St. 
Irene  of  Portugal  could  be  at  all  related  to  her  pious  Macedonian  namesake, 
and  was  puzzled  as  to  how  on  earth  Irene  could  have  qualified  for  the  title 
"Virgin  Martyr",  still  less  the  status  of  sainthood.  More  than  a little  curious, 
I wrote  to  my  friend  Juan  Jos6  Moreno  y Casanova  in  Madrid,  and  he  checked 
out  St.  Irene  for  me  in  Juan  Ferrando  Roig’s  Iconografla  de  los  Santos  (1994), 
finding  that  there  the  pregnancy  had  become  "una  falsa  calumnia"  (a  false 
slander).  I leave  readers  to  make  up  their  own  minds  about  St.  Irene,  then, 
but  pregnant  or  not,  it  would  appear  that  when  her  body  was  rescued  from  the 
river,  her  relics  proceeded  to  work  numerous  miracles.  Baring  Gould’s  final 
sentence  is  delightful:  "She  is  represented  in  art  as  a pregnant  Benedictine 
nun  with  a sword  through  her  throat."  Needless  to  say,  I have  latterly  spent 
quite  some  time  peering  through  high  powered  lenses  at  the  little  medal 
depicted  in  Fig.  5,  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  St.  Irene  really  does  have 
a bulge,  or  whether  it  is  just  my  imagination  working  overtime!?) 

(10)  See  my  article  "The  Immaculate  Conception"  in  NI  Bulletin,  December  1998, 
p.305-311,  and  particularly  p.306  for  the  downwards  lunar  crescent 
recommended  by  Pacheco.  On  all  the  medals  illustrated  in  that  article,  as  it 
happened,  the  crescent  pointed  upwards! 

(11)  The  story  is  told  along  with  others  of  similar  ilk  in  Bob  and  Penny  Lord’s 
book  This  is  my  Body,  this  is  my  Blood:  Miracles  of  the  Eucharist  (1986), 
p.136-143.  Such  is  the  volume  of  material  on  this  subject  that  in  1994  the 
Lords  produced  a Book  II  of  the  same  title. 
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CATALOG  REVISIONS 


John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

POLAND 

8419-8420  Put  before  8454. 


8428  TALER  1580 

Like  #8423,  large  arabesque. 

Like  #8423,  instead  of  eagle,  crowned  4 part  arms. 


8431A  TALER  1587 

* SIGIMVND:III-D:G:REX-POL’ET-DES-SVECLE-MAG-D- 
LITVAN,  crowned  head  R. 

* RVSSLE-PRVSSLE-MASOVI  - SAMOGITLE  LIVONLE, 
crowned  arms  dividing  15  - 87,  with  I - D below. 
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8433 


8435 


8436 


TALER  1587 


* SIGIMVND:m-D:G:REX-POL-ET-DES-SVECLE-MAG:D: 
LITVA,  crowned  head  R. 


*PRO*  - IVRE*ET*POPVLO*ANNO  - *DOMI*  15-87 •,  sword 
pointing  up. 


TALER  1590 


TALER  n.d. 


SIGIS-III-D-G'R£‘POMA*  - DUX-L-IT-RUS-,  inner  row 
PRUSSLE:MASOVTA  - SAMG:LIVON  in  bands,  bust  R with  high  hat 
and  ruff. 


NEC-NON-S  VECORVM  - GOTOR- VANDALORVM-Q-ETC* 
REX,  crowned  arms. 
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8436A 


TALER  n.d. 

SIGISMVNim  D:G-REX  - POLON  M:D:L1T:,  inner  row 
RVS:PRVS:MAS:  - :SAM:LIVON-,  bust  R in  high  hat  and  ruff,  no 
bands. 

• PROX-HAsRES:REG'  SVETIAi:ETC:ET:FVTVRVS  -REX-, 
crowned  arms. 


A4310 


TALER  1612 

• SIGISM VND V S • m • D :G • POLO  ET-SVECLE-REX,  bust  R. 

•NEC:NON-SVECO:GOTO.WAN:Q:HiERE-REX,  crowned  arms 
dividing  date. 
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A4313 


4315 

4316 

4320 

4324 


4337 


2 TALERS  n.d. 

•SIGISMVNDVS-III-D'G-POLONI/E-ET-SVECLE-REX-, 
uncrowned  head  R. 


* MAGNVS'DVX-LITVA-RVS-  -PRVS-MAS-SAM-LIVON  *, 
crowned  arms  dividing  II  - VI. 

TALER  1625-1629 

TALER  1627-1633,  n.d. 

Delete  4316A. 

Delete. 

Delete. 


TALER  1649,  1650 

IOAN:CASI:DEI*  - -GiREX-POL’MiDiL-R,  crowned  bust  R. 


PMS-S-CZ-NEN  * SVGOVAHEREX,  crowned  arms, 
divided  date  above. 
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4342  TALER  1661 

IOAN-CASIMIR:D:G -R  - EX-POL'&’SVEC-M-D’L-R-P*  % 
crowned  bust  R. 


MAS : S AM:LIV :NEC:NON  - SVE:G0T:VAN:Q:1LE:REX:,  crowned 
arms  dividing  date. 


4343 


TALER  1661 

IOAN:CASIMIR:D:G:REX-POL-ET.SVEC:M:D:LR:P,  crowned  bust 
R. 

MAS:SAM:LIV:NEC:NON  - SVE:GOTVAN:Q  FLE:REX,  crowned 
arms  dividing  date. 
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THE  THREE  KINGS 


Bob  Forrest , Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

Everybody  ‘knows’  that  when  Christ  was  bom  three  kings  came  from  the  East  to 
Bethlehem  bearing  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh.  Many  of  us  can  name 
them,  too:  they  were  Gaspar  (or  Caspar),  Melchior  and  Balthasar.  Ask  anybody  how 
they  know  these  things,  and  you  will  probably  get  the  answer,  "from  the  Bible."  Yet 
if  you  check  out  the  famous  account  of  the  Nativity  in  Matthew  2.1-12,  you  will  find 
only  mention  of  wise  men  bearing  gifts.  The  bible  does  not  actually  tell  us  there 
were  three  of  them,  nor  that  they  were  kings,  still  less  does  it  name  them. 

Origen  (c.  AD  185-253)  was  the  first  to  number  them  as  three,  apparently  on  the  basis 
of  one  bearer  per  gift:  three  gifts,  therefore  three  bearers. 

Tertullian  (c.  AD  160-225)  was  the  first  to  call  them  kings,  though  this  developed  into 
a tradition  only  from  about  the  sixth  century.  The  belief  apparently  derived  most  of 
its  support  from  the  likes  of  Psalm  72.10,  verses  which  could  be  interpreted  as 
prophetic  references  to  Christ: 

"The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents;  the  kings 
of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts." 

Psalm  68.29  and  Isaiah  49.7  offer  similar  ‘support’. 

As  for  as  their  names,  a sixth  century  work  entitled  Excerpta  Latina  Barbari  was  the 
first  to  name  them  as  Gaspar,  Melchior  and  Balthasar,  though  exactly  where  these 
names  came  from  originally  is  not  clear.  Legend  and  pious  detective  work  have 
always  been  ready  to  fill  any  gaps  in  the  gospel  narratives,  and  with  the  Three  Kings 
they  did  splendidly.  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  Venerable  Bede 
‘knew’  that  the  Three  Kings  were  descendants  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  could 
give  a thumbnail  sketch  of  each:  Gaspar  was  a beardless  youth;  Melchior  was  old 
and  white  haired,  with  a long  beard;  and  Balthasar  was  olive  complexioned  with  a 
goodish  beard! 

Legend  having  so  far  crystalised  into  fact,  it  becomes  hardly  surprising  to  learn  that 
the  bones  of  the  Three  Kings  were  among  the  many  holy  relics  supposed  to  have  been 
discovered  by  St.  Helena  on  her  famous  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  in  AD  326.  She 
sent  the  bones  back  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were  kept  in  St.  Sophia  until  the 
fifth  century,  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  church  of  San  Eustorgio  in  Milan. 
There  they  stayed  until  1162  when,  Frederick  Barbarossa  having  conquered  the  city, 
they  were  packed  off  to  Cologne.  They  have  been  there  ever  since,  stored  in  a 
fabulous  golden  shrine  built  for  them  between  1220  and  1230,  and  which  now  sits 
behind  the  high  altar  of  Cologne  Cathedral. 

All  of  this  brings  us  to  the  bronze  medal  shown  here,  VA  times  actual  size,  and  which 
is  probably  of  nineteenth  century  date.  Its  obverse  bears  a standard  "Adoration  of  the 
Magi"  scene,  a favourite  theme  of  biblical  art  and  one  familiar  from  a myriad 
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Christmas  cards.  The  legend  is:  hi.  Drei  Konige  bittet  fur  uns!  = Three  Holy  Kings, 
pray  for  us.  The  reverse  depicts  the  great  cathedral  of  Cologne. 


The  Three  Kings  are,  net  surprisingly,  regarded  as  special  patrons  of  travellers  and 
pilgrims.  Why  they  are  also  regarded  as  special  patrons  of  playing-card 
manufacturers  is  much  less  clear.  Unless,  perhaps,  playing-card  manufacturers  also 
manufacture  Christmas  cards! 

Sources. 


On  the  development  of  the  legend  of  the  Three  Kings,  see  the  articles  on  the  Magi 
in  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church,  ed.  F.  L.  Cross  (1974),  p.858,  and 
The  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  ed.  J.  Hastings  (1908),  p.100.  See  also  the 
article  "Names  for  the  Nameless"  in  The  Oxford  Companion  to  the  Bible,  ed.  B. 
Metzger  & M.  D.  Coogan  (1993),  p.547.  For  the  story  of  the  relics,  see  James 
Bentley,  Restless  Bones  (1985),  p.17-19  and  the  plate  facing  p.60.  On  patronages,  see 
Clemens  Jockle,  Encyclopedia  of  Saints  (1997),  article  "Three  Kings"  (p.439-441). 

****************************************************** ******* ******* 


THINGS  ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  WHAT  THEY  SEEM  - THE  NETHERLANDS 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  #7  786 

On  August  31,  1898  young  queen  Wilhelmina  came  of  age.  For  the  occasion,  her 
image  on  currency,  stamps,  etc.  was  supposed  to  be  updated.  Portrait  coins  of  this 
so  called  Coronation  Type,  dated  1898,  were  indeed  struck,  but  not  in  that  year! 
Because  the  dies  were  not  ready  on  time,  these  pieces  were  not  coined  until  1900  (10 
and  25  cents),  1901  (10  and  2-1/2  gulden)  and  1902  (1  and  1/2  gulden).  Interestingly 
enough,  something  similar  happened  fifty  years  later,  when  the  queen  abdicated  in 
September  1948.  The  dies  for  the  newly  introduced  coins  were  not  yet  ready.  But 
having  a post  war  coinage  with  Wilhelmina’ s face  on  it  was  seen  as  a tribute  to  her, 
and  a symbol  of  the  country’s  survival  of  the  German  occupation. 
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THE  MUNCHAUSEN  NOTES  OF  RINTELN 


Raymond  J.  Walker 


(Reprinted  from  HOBBIES  - The  Magazine  for  Collectors,  June,  1950,  p.116,120) 


Honesty  is  the  best  policy  according  to  the  old  copy  book  examples  of  the  gay 
nineties  but  we  have  at  least  one  case  in  history  where  not  one  lie  but  several  out  and 
out  lies  have  been  of  service  to  a whole  community.  Following  the  World  War  I 
things  were  not  so  good  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  even  for  the  victors  to 
whom  tradition  has  promised  the  spoils  of  war,  and  in  Germany  the  vanquished  were 
in  the  throes  of  an  economic  tangle  that  later  led  to  inflation  of  the  currency.  Such 
a state  of  things  breeds  script,  wooden  money,  hard  times  tokens,  etc.,  and  the 
Germans  went  to  press  on  notes  of  small  denominations  to  fill  the  crying  need  for 
small  change.  Hundreds  of  communities  issued  their  own  script  which  received  in 
most  cases  the  designation  of  "notgeld".  Some  towns  dug  up  their  ancient  heroes, 
both  mythical  and  historical,  in  an  attempt  to  propagandize  a waning  patriotism. 
Artists  commemorated  these  legends  and  facts  in  the  decoration  of  the  Germanic 
shinplasters.  Some  even  lampooned  the  victors  in  that  war  by  a form  of  numismatic 
political  cartoon.  However,  the  quiet  little  town  of  Rinteln  on  the  Weser  decided  that 
this  was  an  opportunity  to  honor  a great  personage  who  had  once  dwelt  among  its 
people.  Rinteln  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Hessian  county  of  Schaumburg  and  for  many 
years  its  main  attractions  had  been  the  watering-place  at  Eilsen  nearby  and  the 
Ludnerklippe,  three  miles  away,  a cliff  from  which  there  is  a fine  view,  and  further 
on  the  Amsburg,  a castle  of  the  princes  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  furnished  in  the  style 
of  the  middle  ages  with  a picture  gallery  and  an  excellent  collection  of  antiquities. 
The  sublimity  of  the  monarchy  having  departed  and  a common  saddle-maker  having 
ascended  to  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  an  age  of  the  ridiculous  seemed  to  be  at  hand  in 
the  year  1920  and  it  was  now  or  never  that  the  town  must  do  something  for  its 
ridiculous  and  romantic  resident  of  the  former  times,  Hieronymus  Karl  Friederich, 
Baron  von  Munchausen. 

The  town  fathers  of  Rinteln,  including  Dr.  Wachsmuth  the  magistrate,  decided  that 
the  adventures  of  the  Baron  should  adorn  the  paper  currency  sanctioned  by  their 
community.  The  notes  were  ornamented  in  fine  style  by  Rudolph  Hillebrecht  and  the 
printing  was  equally  well  done  by  Edler  & Krische  of  Hannover.  The  25  pfennig 
note  bears  on  its  face  a curious  looking  building,  resembling  an  old  coach  house  of 
an  American  bloated  bond-holder  in  the  horse  and  buggy  era  which  in  reality  is  the 
Von  Munchausen  Hof  at  Rinteln  where  the  Baron  spent  his  declining  years  when 
adventure  had  lost  its  active  charm  and  at  a time  when  the  town  was  the  seat  of  a 
university.  It  was  here  that  the  Baron  told  tall  stories  that  in  some  cases  rival  the 
great  American  whoppers  gathered  by  our  own  Lowell  Thomas.  There  was  a revival 
of  the  baron  about  the  close  of  the  19th  century  when  that  great  American  humorist, 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  brought  the  baron  up  to  date  and  renewed  the  charm  of  the 
baron  in  the  person  of  Jack  Pearl  and  his  squire  Sharlie  who  told  true  tales  with  a bit 
of  rubber  in  the  warp  or  woof  of  the  yarn. 
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On  the  reverse  of  this  note  we  find  the  versatile  Baron,  dressed  in  Turkish  costume, 
driving  a peg  in  the  shaft  of  a cart  to  keep  a huge  brown  bear  from  backing  out  of 
an  awful  predicament  The  bear  having  charged  the  cart  seems  to  have  speared 
himself  on  its  iron  shod  shaft  and  run  himself  through  from  snout  to  tail.  The 
Baron’s  horses  having  bolted  their  traces  the  inventive  nobleman  has  decided  that 
Brother  Bear  shall  push  the  cart  to  its  destination.  This  adventure  occurred  during  the 
Baron’s  wanderings  in  the  Balkans,  then  part  of  Turkey.  It  seems  that  the  Baron  had 
tired  of  his  post  as  chamberlain  of  the  imperial  bedchamber  at  St  Petersburg  and  had 
persuaded  the  Empress  Catherine,  a neighbor  from  Anhalt  who  had  achieved  the 
imperial  diadem,  that  variety  was  the  spice  of  life  and  was  seeking  a successor  for  his 
exalted  office.  Hollywood,  then  being  unknown,  Turkey  was  thought  to  be  the  ideal 
place  for  such  a hunt  for  the  Turks  had  obtained  a reputation  for  taking  care  of 
several  women  under  the  same  eaves  and  all  the  sought  for  successor  had  to  do  was 
to  take  care  of  the  caprices  of  one.  But  that  is  another  story. 
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The  50  pfennig  note  depicts  on  its  face  the  Archivhauschen  von  Munchausen  where 
the  credentials  are  filed  which  the  worthy  adventurer  used  to  substantiate  his 
statements  to  the  doubting  Thomases  and  Sharlies  of  his  day.  Even  in  that 
unenlightened  age  there  were  persons  who  strained  at  a gnat  while  they  were  capable 
of  swallowing  a camel  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
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The  reverse  of  this  numismatic  curiosity  shows  the  walled  town  of  Rinteln  being 
bombarded  in  the  year  1646.  The  Baron  assisted  the  defenders  by  riding  on  a cannon 
ball  for  believe  it  or  not,  he  like  Tristram  Shandy,  of  Stern’s  classic,  had  many 
adventures  long  before  his  birth  at  Bodenwerder,  in  Hannover,  in  1720.  The 
adventure  is  pictured  on  this  note  for  here  is  old  Hieronymus  on  his  ballistic  ride 
looking  as  comfortable  as  if  he  were  on  the  back  of  his  favorite  charger  and  riding 
to  the  hounds,  for  he  is  wearing  the  proverbial  scarlet  cloak  so  necessary  to  the  well- 
dressed  fox  hunter,  and  is  booted  and  spurred  and  seems  to  be  urging  the  ball  to  pass 
over  the  town  and  teaching  the  following  balls  a new  game  known  as  "follow  the 
leader".  The  dizzy  heights  above  Rinteln ’s  tallest  spire  do  not  seem  to  faze  the  old 
warrior  for  cocked  hat  and  wig  are  not  a bit  awry. 

The  1 mark  note  shows  the  arms  of  Rinteln  and  below  those  of  the  Baron.  The  latter 
show  a short,  squat,  smiling  monk  with  bald  pate  and  book  and  crook  which  may  be 
a clue  to  the  Baron’s  archives  for  he  came  from  a family  of  princely  prelates  who 
could  read  and  write  when  most  people  were  illiterate.  The  reverse  of  this  note  shows 
the  Baron  holding  his  queque  as  his  charger  clambers  out  of  an  enchanted  pool 
wherein  cat-tails  and  pond  lilies  have  assumed  personality  and  have  the  faces  of 
human  beings,  some  smiling,  while  one  fading  cat-tail  appears  to  have  his  hair 
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standing  on  end  at  the  audacity  of  the  Launcelot  in  the  red  coat  and  wig.  The  Baron’s 
back  being  turned  we  cannot  tell  if  he  wore  rubber  medals  and  therefore  cannot  disprove 
the  invention  of  this  bath-room  ornament  by  that  well-known  German  Statesman  Goering 
who  may  or  may  not  have  seen  the  obverse  of  this  drawing  of  the  Baron  in  the  archives 
of  the  states. 

Such  are  some  of  the  notes  of  Rinteln  and  they  having  been  passed  from  town  to  town 
by  curious  persons,  a Munchausen  revival  set  in  and  new  editions  of  the  Baron’s 
adventures  went  to  press  and  persons  came  from  all  parts  of  Germany  to  see  the  relics 
of  the  man  who  had  made  the  telling  of  tales  a fine  art.  With  these  tourists  came 
prosperity  from  behind  her  comer  and  the  depreciated  currency  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  souvenir  collectors  the  town  fathers  had  cash  in  hand  and  the  wherewithal  to 
build  a monument  to  their  burlesqued  benefactor  in  his  old  home  town  on  the  Wesser. 
This  monument  will  probably  do  more  to  discourage  cheap  fibbing  than  all  the  copy  book 
maxims  in  the  world. 

Bom  in  1720,  Von  Munchausen  like  the  Connecticut  Yankee  of  Mark  Twain  knew  more 
about  time  and  space  than  Einstein  and  traveled  back  and  forth  in  his  quest  for  unusual 
adventures.  He  existed  long  before  Paul  Bunyan  blazed  his  trail  through  Minnesota  and 
long  before  Paul’s  ox  trod  out  lakes  to  inspire  Longfellow’s  "Hiawatha".  We  have  it  on 
good  authority  that  the  Baron  actually  served  as  a cavalry  officer  in  the  Russian 
campaigns  against  the  Turks  in  1737-9  and  for  that  reason  his  works  have  sometimes 
been  suspected  of  being  a bit  pink  by  those  who  have  a phobia  for  things  Russian. 
However,  the  Baron  had  no  whiskers,  he  was  what  you  might  call  a bare-faced  liar.  He 
kept  his  cheeks  smooth  in  an  age  when  knighthood  was  going  to  seed  and  brushless 
shaving  cream  was  undreamed  of. 
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The  first  published  works  of  the  Baron  were  published  in  London  in  1785,  seven 
years  before  the  Baron’s  death,  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  practically  over  before 
the  authenticity  of  these  adventures  were  doubted.  It  is  said  that  a typical  English 
gentleman  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  school  had  purchased  a first  edition  of  the 
adventures  which  he  perused  daily  for  thirty  years  and  wondered  at  the  amazing  tales 
therein.  He  got  the  point  the  day  after  Waterloo  and  his  boisterous  laughter  alarmed 
his  neighbors  but  his  butler  saved  the  situation  by  explaining  his  master’s  jubilation 
was  incident  to  a great  victory  on  the  Continent  and  this  emanation  of  jollity  was  but 
a patriotic  outburst  This  subterfuge  on  the  part  of  his  domestics  was  to  no  avail  for 
a few  days  after  his  recovery  from  his  stroke,  the  gentleman  wrote  a long  letter  to  the 
London  Times  wherein  he  showed  that  the  Baron’s  adventures  were  a hoax  and  an 
attempt  to  spoof  the  dear  British  public. 

The  second  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1786  and  the  first  German  edition  appeared 
in  the  same  year.  The  Baron  was  not  guilty  of  these  publicity  measures  for  he  was 
an  oral  teller  of  tales  and  told  them  to  the  accompaniment  of  wine,  women,  and  song. 
The  printed  version  came  from  the  pen  of  an  expatriated  countryman,  one  Rudolf 
Erich  Raspe,  who  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  sale  of  Hessian  troops  for  use  in 
subduing  the  American  colonies  and  incidentally  the  introduction  of  the  Hessian  fly 
which  came  over  in  the  bedding  of  the  troops.  The  poet  Burger  brought  out  the  first 
German  edition  and  it  is  thought  that  it  brought  about  the  Baron’s  untimely  death  at 
the  youthful  age  of  72.  Other  authorities  say  his  death  was  caused  by  a form  of 
spotted  fever  resulting  from  the  bite  of  a wood-tick  which  had  long  concealed  itself 
in  the  Baron’s  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  While  the  Baron’s  tales  seem  to  have 
been  very  elastic  it  seems  his  medals  were  all  wool  and  a yard  wide. 

In  1849,  Adolf  Ellisen,  whose  father  knew  "the  splendid  old  braggart"  in  his  latter 
days,  brought  out  another  German  edition  and  with  a bent  for  erudition  he  enriched 
the  edition  with  an  admirable  introduction  on  the  origin  and  sources  of  the  famous 
book,  and  on  the  kind  of  literary  fiction  to  which  it  belongs.  Raspe,  however,  not  the 
Baron,  is  credited  with  stealing  some  of  the  tales  from  Bebel’s  "Facetiae"  (Strasburg 
1508)  and  basing  much  of  the  work  on  Lange’s  "Deliciae  Academicae"  (Heilbrunn 
1765)  which  included  Castiglione’s  "Gortegiano"  and  Bildermann’s  "Utopia". 

The  fine  art  of  drawing  the  long  bow  is  said  to  have  started  in  Europe  with  William 
Tell  but  legends  using  apples  for  props  are  as  old  as  Eden  and  the  apple  was  used  by 
Homer  to  create  a cause  for  the  Trojan  war.  The  tales  which  Hieronymus 
Munchausen  told  over  the  bottle,  and  which  inspired  Raspe  to  make  the  Baron  his 
hero,  were  bom  in  an  age  of  ridicule  to  satirize  the  old  legends  of  knights  and 
dragons  for  despotism  and  feudalism  were  then  losing  their  grip.  Rabelais  and 
Cervantes  had  used  the  same  principle,  satire,  to  preach  against  the  follies  of  their  day 
and  to  drive  out  the  established  order  by  laughter  and  ridicule.  Dean  Swift  with  his 
Gulliver  accomplished  a similar  objective  by  creating  amazing  adventures  behind 
which  lay  a lesson  he  wished  to  put  over.  The  moral  behind  the  adventures  of  the 
Baron  Munchausen,  if  any,  seems  to  have  been  to  discourage  cheap  liars  and  drive 
the  mediaeval  legend  from  the  banquet  hall  to  the  nursery  where  it  survives  in  the 
guise  of  a bed  time  story.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  this  apostle  of  truth,  like 
Washington  of  the  cherry  tree  episode  and  Honest  Abe  Lincoln,  should  stand  pictorial 
sponsor  for  an  issue  of  notes  which  served  as  legal  tender. 
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